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that a Justice of the Peace and a clergyman were to visit each mill
to see that the provisions of the Act were being carried out, but
such casual visitation was inefiective, and it was not until the estab-
lishment of an inspectorate that it became possible to enforce the
law. From now on, the vital issue was that of securing a ten-hour
day. Those who supported the subsequent factory legislation were
mainly concerned with obtaining the ten-hour maximum for the
adult worker, but they realised the strength of an appeal made on
behalf of the children, and that the organisation of the factories
was such that any reduction in the hours of work for those under
eighteen would also apply to adults.
In 1815 Sir Robert Peel introduced a Bill to extend the provi-
sions of the earlier Act to cotton, woollen, and flax, mills, and to
prohibit the employment of children under ten. The educational
clause of the Bill was to provide that young people should receive
instruction in the three R's for one half-hour in each working day.
Peel suggested the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire
into the whole question of child employment. In his efforts he
received the whole-hearted support of Robert Owen. The Bill was
strongly opposed by the factory owners, and Peel was not sufficiently
firm to prevent it from being watered down. Eventually the Bill
became law in 1819 and, in its new form, the legislation only applied
to cotton-mills. Once again there was no adequate machinery to
see that it was obeyed and, as far as we know, only two convictions
were obtained under the Act. J. C. Hobhouse, Radical member for
Westminster, introduced several abortive measures dealing with the
factory problem, but it was not until popular feeling had been
organised that anything effective was accomplished.
The leaders of the agitation were almost all Tories and they
received encouragement from the Tory country gentlemen who
regarded the self-made manufacturers as upstarts. The rank and
file of the movement were largely Radicals. The Short-Time Move-
ment, as it was called, was inaugurated by Richard Oastler, a Tory
land-agent in Yorkshire, who on 29th September 1830 wrote a
letter to the Leeds Mercury which drew attention to the fact that
the slavery prevalent in the woollen-mills was far worse than that
in the British colonies. He accused Wilberforce and other mem-
bers of Parliament of shedding sentimental tears over the sufferings
of negro slaves while they turned a blind eye to the appalling condi-
tions in the English factories. The letter concluded: "The very
streets which receive the droppings of the Anti-Slavery Society are